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Routes in North Africa. 113 

14 Gumma is bounded on the east by Hausa ; on the north by Mosi ; and on the 
south by Nango or Nago Kiyyakwasi ; the Anago of the maps. Kiyakwasi, pro- 
nounced Chakwasi, signifies " Father Kwasi" in the A'yi tongue. 

15 The Vamma of Mr. Bowdich ; it is on the frontiers of Ashanti. 

16 The Mali of Ibn Batutah, and Melli of Leo Africanus. Perhaps the Mellil of 
Idrisi. 

17 Hence we learn that Hausa is synonymous with Mali, pronounced Meli. Malawa 
(the Mallowa of Mr. Bowdich) or Malaba is the adjective derived from Mali, just as 
Kachenawa and Bernawa are derived from Kachena and Bernu. Malawa was trans- 
formed into Malay, by Snelgrave and Des Marchais. 

18 The Ouasselon of Mollien. 

19 Liban in Mollien's map ; " but it should be Limba/' said Abu Bekr 5 and so it 
is in the map of Colonel Laing, who passed through that country. 

20 Konkodou of Mollien. 

21 Satadou of the maps. 

22 That is, " Ruined-town" in the Fullan language. 

23 Bambook of the maps. 



IX. — Observations on the Ancient Intercourse with India, 
suggested by some Remarks contained in a Paper communicated 
by Lieutenant A. Burnes to the Geographical Society of Bombay, 
on " the Maritime Communication of India, as carried on by the 
Natives/' * By Lieutenant Dickinson, 14th regiment B. N. I. 
Communicated by the Branch Society at Bombay. Read 9th 
May, 1830. 

It appears, from a passage in the paper above-mentioned, that 
Lieutenant Burnes is of opinion, and wishes to establish, that the 
commerce " was never interrupted by religious prejudices," and 
" that the natives of India themselves, and not the Arabs, con- 
ducted the trade between India and Egypt. " 

As this question has long excited a considerable degree of in- 
terest among the learned of Europe, where the generally received 
opinions appear to be opposed to that of Lieutenant Burnes, I 
am in hopes that the following observations on the subject, though 
they contain but little that is new or original, may not be consi- 
dered as uncalled for or unacceptable. It is very well known 
that a maritime intercourse between India and the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean subsisted in times long antecedent 
to the Christian era ; but this, unfortunately, is all that is known 
with certainty on the subject, for Strabo, who wrote in the 
early part of the first century, declares that he knew very little 
about India, notwithstanding the great advantages which his resi- 
dence in Egypt, and his general information were calculated to 
give him. Still in ancient history many things are recorded 
relative to an early intercourse with India, a brief summary of 
which will not, I trust, be thought uninteresting ; inasmuch as it 

* See p. 23. 
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114 The Maritime Communication of India. 

will show, that, so far as our scanty information can guide us, we 
are led to conclude that the Arabs, rather than the Indians, are 
entitled to the credit of having been the first navigators of the In- 
dian seas. # 

It has been supposed by those who are perhaps better qualified 
than any other authors of modern times to form an opinion on the 
subject in question, that the intercourse with India is of the highest 
antiquity, and that the line of communication was originally by 
land. For we find it recorded in the ancient histories of Agathar- 
chides and Strabo, that in the earliest ages the Arabians had at- 
tained a very high degree of commercial prosperity, which was 
chiefly centred in three great tribes : first, the Sabaeans or Arabs 
of San'a, the richness of whose country sufficiently accounts for 
the wealth they enjoyed ; secondly, the Minseans, whose country 
lay contiguous to San'a\ who, we are told, were the great carriers 
of the trade between Sabaea and the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, whose wealth we thus trace to their mercantile en- 
terprise ; thirdly, the Gerrhseans, who occupied the coast about 
Al khatif and Bahrein, of whom we are told that they were u the 
carriers by land of the produce of Arabia/' and of " packages of 
aromatics, which they carried to Idumea. ,? . Now the aromatics of 
Yemen we must suppose to have been monopolized by the neigh- 
bouring Menoeansj between whose country and Gerrha stretches 
that immense desert which, we are told by the Nubian geographer, 
cuts off all communication across that part of Arabia. It there- 
fore becomes a question, whence was the trade, and whence the 
wealth of the people of Gerrha? which can only be answered by 
supposing them to have been derived from an intercourse with 
India. The route, then, by Gerrha we may reasonably suppose 
to have been the oldest line of communication with the East. 



* It is worthy of remark, that in a nation of which the striking peculiarity is its 
artificial division into castes, each of which is restricted to its own particular duty 
and occupation, there is no caste of sailors. For the several tribes of Coolees, Gabeets, 
Gowrees, &c, who are engaged in the native vessels on the west coast of India, are, 
properly speaking, only fishermen and boatmen, wbose business is, or should be, 
solely alongshore ; and this I think we may venture to regard as one strong argu- 
ment against the claim of the Hindoos to being the carriers of the ancient trade of 
India. The motley crew of the boat whose voyage Lieutenant Burnes has related 
(consisting of six Moslems, three Rajpoots, and a negro) is rather an argument that 
the hardness of the times, and want of occupation have driven the Rajpoots to a sea- 
faring life, than that navigation was ever regarded as the business and legitimate 
occupation of any of the thousand castes of the Hindoos. Marco Polo observes of 
the people of Maabar, so late as the thirteenth century, that among them " a preju- 
dice exists against persons frequenting the sea, who, they observe, can only be 
people of desperate fortunes." (Mar. Polo. lib. iii. c. 20.) With regard to Hindoo 
agents, we read that even at Bokhara, "the stronghold of Islam," the ruler of 
which has usurped the proud title of" Commander of the faithful," no less than 400 
of the idolaters of Hindoostan have ventured to establish themselves. " Auri sacra 
fames, quid non mortalia cogis Pectora ?" 
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" For (to use the words of Dr. Vincent* on this subject) if it be 
agreeable to analogy and to history, that merchants travelled before 
they sailed, there is no course from India to the Mediterranean 
where so small a space of sea must be traversed as in this direction." 
To the above-mentioned tribes we may suppose belonged " the 
company of the Ishmaelites, who came from Gilead with their 
camels, bearing spices and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down 
to Egypt," into whose hands Joseph was sold by his brethren, as 
recorded in Genesis xxxvii. 25. 

If the above supposition be admitted, the communication by 
this route may be referred to the eighteenth century before the 
Christian aera, and from this period I am not aware of there being 
any reference in the pages of history to anything connected with 
an intercourse with the East till the time of David, in the eleventh 
century B.C., when Hadad, prince of Idumea, was driven from his 
kingdom, and when the consequent occupation of Elath and Ezion 
Geber, at the head of the sea of Akaba, afforded to the Israelites 
the means of establishing, in a more direct manner than had 
hitherto been practicable, a communication between the shores of 
the Mediterranean and India.f But as the people of Israel were 

* So also says Dr. Robertson : — " The intercourse, however, between different 
countries was carried on at first entirely by land." 

f It has been supposed as not improbable, that the ships of Solomon were the 
first which ever sailed along the coasts of Arabia, and that the Arabs from them 
learnt the art of ship-building and navigation ; and it is asked with reason, in support 
of this supposition, If the Arabs had vessels, and were able to navigate them, why- 
should Solomon (who, we are told, " received gold from all the kings of Arabia") 
have gone to the unnecessary trouble and expense of bringing men and materials to 
equip his fleet from Tyre and the distant ports of the Mediterranean, instead of 
availing himself of the assistance of his allies, the kings of Arabia ? To this, how- 
ever, it may be answered, that in all probability the coasts of Arabia were then, as 
they are now, in the possession of several tribes of Arabs, each under its own sheikh, 
a chief independent of, and different, in interests and pursuits, from the Arabs of the 
plains, who alone appear to have attained that stage of civilization and nationality (if 
I may so express myself) as would entitle their chiefs to the dignified title of " kings 
of Arabia." It therefore by no means follows, that an alliance with the Arab princes 
of the interior would secure to Solomon the co-operation and assistance of the mari- 
time sheikhs who occupied the harbours and the islands of the Red Sea. I am of 
opinion that the Arabs had vessels before the time of Solomon. The sight of what, 
at first, would have seemed a new world lying on the opposite side of a narrow sea, 
must have offered to a bold and adventurous people a peculiar inducement to cross 
the water. The coasts of Arabia were covered, in early times, with woods and forests 
of lofty trees ; and the prospect of a country rich in natural productions would induce 
the wanderers to repeat their visits, and to establish an intercourse, the first perhaps 
in antiquity, where the sea was the only channel of communication. Besides, Job, 
whom I agree with M. Goguet in placing in an age antecedent to Moses, and in 
the country of Idumea, makes mention of ships as of things well known, which I 
am of opinion he could only have seen or heard of in the sea near which I suppose 
him to have lived. Moreover, the general voice of antiquity has assigned to Ery thras 
the honour of being the inventor of navigation. Whether there is any truth in the 
stories told of Erythras, that he resided on the western coasts of Arabia, and that 
he was drowned in the Red Sea, which was therefore called the Erythraean, is of no 
great importance to my present argument, so long as it appears that the general 

I 2 
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not themselves a maritime nation, this intercourse was carried on 
by the aid of Hiram and the Phoenicians of Tyre, at that time the 
most celebrated navigators in the world ; I will not pause to in- 
quire who was the Queen of Sheba, or where was the port of 
Ophir, so famous in sacred history. I would merely observe, 
that here again we find the produce of India brought into Pales- 
tine, not however as before, by the caravans of the Ishmaelites, 
but by the channel of the Red Sea. In the reign of Jehoram, 
in the ninth century B.C., the Idumeans revolted, and the ports, 
or the sea of Akaba, were for ever lost to the children of Israel : 
the trade, however, was continued after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the armies of Nebuchadnezzar, as we learn from the 
imports, into Tyre, of " cassia and calamus," as recorded by 
Ezekiel xxvii. There is no doubt that this communication was 
carried on by water, but whether directly or indirectly, whether 
the Arabs or the Indians had any concern in it, is a point which, 
unfortunately, we cannot ascertain. 

From this period I can find nothing further on the subject, till 
the time of Alexander, in the fourth century B.C., and even then 
but little can be learnt with certainty. From the voyage of Near- 
chus, we learn that there were ports and several vessels in the Gulf 
of Persia; and as we know that the Persians have always been 
notorious for their aversion to the sea,* we are led to suppose that 

opinion of antiquity supposed that the art of ship-building and navigation was first 
practised on the coast of Arabia. 

It would be interesting to ascertain when lateen sails were first used on the Me- 
diterranean ; for it is evident that the vessels in common use on that sea are essen- 
tially the same as those of Arabia and of the East. They could hardly have been 
known in the time of Pliny, for the sea phrases of that period distinctly refer to a 
squaie-rigged vessel, such as we see represented on old coins and marbles; and the 
principle on which the ancient vessels were built, which is said to have been taken 
from the form of a duck, is directly opposed to that which is followed in the Arab 
boats, in which the most buoyant part is towards the stern. 

The name Xebec, or Xebeque, commonly applied to these lateen-rigged vessels in 

the Mediterranean is, I think, Arabic, probably from {j£*+" Sebik, " fast-sailing 

or going," from (Jf^ Sabak, "he overtook." For as the S and the X of the Arabs 
Greeks were commutable letters, Xebeque would be the exact representative of the 
Arabic Sebeque. If the name is thus derived, we may reasonably infer that vessels 
also were borrowed from the same original. — A. 

[Xebec is a corruption of the Spanish word xabeque, which, with xdbeca, " a sweep- 
net," is taken from the Arabic shabekah and skabakah, <( a net," and the latter was 
originally, no doubt, exclusively applied to fishing-boats. The author would find it 
difficult to prove his assertion that the Greeks substituted their x for the Arabian s. 
"Why should thejr ? Had they not sigma ?— F. S.] 

* Pliny, speaking of one of the Magi, observes, (< Navigare noluerat, quoniam 
exspuere in maria, aliisque mortalium necessitatibus violare naturam earn, fas non 
putant." (Nat. Hist. 1. xxx. c. 2.) Among the Parsees of Persia a like prejudice 
exists, " For, say they, in the water the light is visible j" yet these people emigrated 
by sea, and are now the first ship-builders and merchants in the East, though still 
not navigators. 
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these vessels belonged either to the Indians or to the Arabs. Now 
the historians of Alexander have not recorded anything which 
would lead us to suppose that the Indians, as far as they had seen 
them, were a seafaring race, or that there was any intercourse by 
sea from the parts of India they had visited. On the contrary, 
we find that nothing could be learnt, regarding the navigation 
from the Indus to the Gulf, and that Nearchus was obliged to 
sail without a pilot ; and it is very unlikely that, if after this, he 
had found Indian vessels in the Gulf of Persia, a circumstance so 
calculated to attract his attention, should have escaped being men- 
tioned, and largely commented on. From all which, I think we 
may reasonably infer that they belonged to, and were manned by, 
not the people of India, but the maritime tribes of the coasts of 
Arabia.* 

Not many years subsequent to this period, Agatharchides, who 
wrote in the time of Ptolemy Alexander, makes mention of great 
ships in the ports of Sabsea, which traded to India ; whether these 
vessels were the carriers of the trade between India and Egypt, or 
whether the ships of the Ptolemies crossed the Indian Ocean, we 
cannot ascertain. It seems however unlikely, I should almost say 
impossible, considering that nothing is recorded on the subject,^ 
that the Greeks were at that time in the habit of regularly visiting 
the shores of India. For Strabo, as has been shown, could learn 
but little with certainty on the subject ; and Pliny, who wrote 
about eighty years afterwards, says that a knowledge of the southern 
parts of India was then only beginning to dawn on Europe ; and 
his information appears to have been acquired in a great measure 
by means of the discovery of Hippalus, a Greek navigator, who 
communicated, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, an account 

* In offering these remarks I do not wish to argue, that, in the time of Alexander, 
a maritime communication was not carried on between Arabia and India. My only- 
object is to show that there were, in his days, vessels in the harbours on the north-east 
of Arabia, which most probably belonged to the Arabs, and that all we can learn 
from the historians of the expedition does not lead us to suppose that the people o£ 
India were a seafaring race. 

f Strabo was on the Red Sea, in the early part of the first century of our aera, yet 
his information regarding India was very imperfect, which could hardly have been 
the case if the Egyptians and Greeks had been in the habit of going themselves to 
those parts of India, in which the articles they imported were produced. He 
makes mention of a fleet at Myos Hormus of 120 vessels: these, I suspect, went no 
farther than to some emporium on the coast of Berberah or Arabia Felix, where they 
received the products of India, many of which they therefore supposed to be natives 
of those countries. Hence we find a " cinnamomifera regio " on the coast of Zan- 
gibar and elsewhere, when we know that the cinnamon to which they allude was of 
that species which is only to be found on the island of Ceylon. It is true that Strabo 
talks of a fleet, belonging to Alexandrian merchants, sailing to India, but in the same 
page he tells us that this was subsequent to the expedition of ^Elius Gallus, who 
led a Roman army along the coast of Arabia, reducing the country as far as Yemen, 
before which, he says, but few vessels ventured to India. Even of this fleet, however, 
many of the vessels may have belonged to the Arabs. 
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of the direct passage from the Red Sea to Ceylon,* and the coast 
of Malabar, by means of the monsoons. I am, therefore, led to 
suppose, that up to this time the intercourse with India was car- 
ried on chiefly, if not entirely, by the Arabs. 

From the period at which we have thus arrived, the accounts of 
the foreign intercourse with India begin to assume a more historical 
form. Hitherto we have seen, that although there is no doubt of 
the trade with India having subsisted for centuries, we cannot de- 
termine with any degree of certainty by whom it was carried on : 
we are told, however, that the Arabs were a trading and seafaring 
race, and that they had vessels in the Persian Gulf, and on the 
coast of Sabaea ; and we cannot suppose that, had there been in 
the Red Sea, or in the harbours of Arabia, vessels navigated by 
foreigners from India, such a circumstance would have escaped 
the observation of the Greek geographers, of whom Timosthenes, 
Eratosthenes, Agatharchides, Strabo, and others, were actually on 
that sea. So far, then, the argument may be regarded as in 
favour of the Arab navigators ; and this view of the case is strongly 
supported by the first really historical account of the south of 
India, as given by Pliny, who tells us that, eighteen centuries ago, 
the Arabs were settled in such numbers in Ceylon, that they had 
established their religion on the coasts of that island. This is 
confirmed by Ptolemy in the second century of our aera, and three 
centuries afterwards by Cosmos Indicopleustes,| who wrote on the 
authority of a Greek named Sopater, who was in Ceylon about 
the year a.d. 500. The Arabian voyages in the ninth century, 
published by Renaudot, also bear testimony to the intercourse of the 
Arabs with the Malabar coast, as do Marco Polo in the thirteenth, 
and Nicolo de' Conti in the fifteenth century of our aera, at the 

* It has been supposed by some, that the Arabs were acquainted with the direct 
route from the Red Sea to the ports of Malabar before the time of Hippalus. If 
there is any truth in the traditions of the ancient or black Jews of Malabar, that 
they are the descendants of the half tribe of* Manasseh, who were driven out of Israel 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, this route must have been known and followed 
many centuries before the age of Hippalus. For had their voyage been alongshore, 
it is most improbable that they would have gone so far as Cranganoor, in Malabar, 
before they found a place to settle at. Of the direct route in the first century we 
have further intimation in the records of the Christians of St. Thomas, and the white 
Jews of Cochin, both of whom maintain that their forefathers came to India nearly 
1800 years ago, those of the former about fifty-one, and of the latter sixty-seven years 
after the birth of Christ. The Christians also speak of their voyage having been 
vid Yemen and Socotra. Of the truth of these records, the testimony of St. Jerom, 
who died a.d. 420, is a very strong evidence, inasmuch as it proves that, at the time 
in which he wrote, it was a general belief in the churches of Europe, that Thomas 
the apostle had preached the Gospel to the people of India. (S. Hieron. Oper. 
Venetiis. 1766, 4to. Epis. i. v. 10, ad Marcellam.) 

f In the reign of Hwang-te, a.d, 147, the Arabs appear to have carried their dis- 
coveries as far as Canton, as we learn from the records of the Chinese historians, who 
describe them as the first foreigners who had come to China by sea from the south- 
west. (GutzlafF's Hist, of China.) 
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latter end of which, the Portuguese found, to their great danger 
and annoyance, 15,000 Arabs settled at Calicut. When, there- 
fore, these circumstances are taken into consideration ; when we 
view the vast extent of the Arab settlements, and the diffusion of 
their language and religion to the eastward; w r hen we regard their 
history as we find it preserved in the earliest records, and look at 
the people as we see them at this day, a restless and reckless 
nation of adventurers ; and lastly, when we consider the peculiar 
institution of caste among the Hindoos, in which there is no caste 
of sailors or navigators ;* we are bound to subscribe to the opinion 
of Chardin, Robertson, Vincent, and others, that the Arabs, and 
not the Indians, were in ancient times the great carriers of the 
Indian trade, and the first navigators of the Indian seas. 



X. — On Central America. By Colonel Don Juan Galindo, 
Corresponding Member, Royal Geographical Society, London. 
Read 9th May, 1836. 
[There are few parts of the habitable globe, accessible to our 
ships and our commerce, with which we are still so little ac- 
quainted as with the interior, as well as the shores, of Central 
America. It is the more singular, as this extensive isthmus offers 
a coast-line of upwards of a thousand miles to the Atlantic, and 
to the southward presents an equal extent bathed by the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean. Various causes, which need not be here 
stated, have combined to produce this ignorance of a country, 
whose geographical position is so highly advantageous : the works 
of Father Gage, in 1632, and of Don Domingo Juarro , native of 
Guatemala, in 1780 f, although containing much that is impor- 
tant, are very meagre and unsatisfactory, whether we look for 
geographical, statistical, or commercial details.^ ' Thompson's 
Visit to Guatemala, in 1825§,' by far the best work on this coun- 
try, is our surest guide ; but he only actually visited the city of 
Guatemala, and 'Roberts's Narrative' is too diffuse and general 
for our purpose. 

Yet it is possible, at no very distant period, that this country, 
hitherto so little known, may become the ' highway of nations' — 
that the grand oceanic canal, which would cause a revolution in 

* Most of these opinions are very unrestricted and decided. Thus Vincent, Perip. 
435 } — «'. And to conclude that if the precious commodities of the East found their way 
to the Mediterranean, as undoubtedly they did, the first carriers on the ocean were, 
as undoubtedly, the Arabs.' So Sir John Chardin,—-" For the Arabians, the first 
navigators in the world, in my opinion, at least for the eastern seas," &c. 

j Translated by Lieut. J. Baily, R.M., London, 1823, now resident in Salvador. 

I In J. Haef kens' « Reise naar Guatamala,' in 1829, and in his later work on 
Central America, published ia 1832, will be found some useful information. 

§ London, 1829. 
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